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Tr.2JB r.ar.ZDZz?, is designed tc be an 
ir.rrciiucricr. zz a larger cciiecricr. cf 
'^aze/ials or. Career Educa::icn wr.ich are 
available through rhe Mick^gan Deparr- 
'"-enr c,f Edjcaticr. , For districts vhich 
have not yet developed their plans for 
Career Education, as veil as for those 
thas; sr^ already irrjr.ersed m initial 
planning or exper irr.ental irr.plexentation/ 
this handbook is offered as a "do-it- 
yourself" .suggestion' boo}<; . It is 
planned as a practical guiSe to finding 
your own answers to the needs of your 
district — to present some possible ways 
of going about an undertaking that is 
immense in scope, but as capable of 
variation as the diversity of Michigan' 
districts demands. 
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PART A: AN INTRODUCTION TO CAREER EXPLORATION 

Knat it IS Career Explorarion is a prcgrarr which cuts 

across subject area boundaries of Career Prepara- 
tion and Career Development, as specified in* the 
• ^ Michigan rrodel for Car.eer Education. It may occur 
as part of regular, existing classes, as new and 
specialized courses or a cornbination of both. 

Iz gives students an opportunity to carry their 
explorar ior. or. various life roles out of the 
classroor info .the li5e of the corrrunit'y. .It pro- 
\ • . vides direct coT.runity experiences which coT.plextent 

their classroor learning experiences. 

Career Exploration is a vehicle • through which 
teachers can help, students gain insight into the' 
relationships between the knowledge and skills 
they study and^the 'knowledge add skills reauired 
for their intended present and future life Voles. 

• ' utilization of community resources as 

an' integral part of the ins-truct ional process, an 
essential element of comprehensive Career Education 

^y^^ A^i, If we accejjt the thegry that students are goal- 

necessary . oriented— that is, that they want to see a reason. 

a long- or short-term goal for anything they un- 
dertake— Ve believe that, they will work better in 
a ' career-oriented" curriculum. This curriculum 
is^one in which students will be conscious of the' 
implications of the learning activity on their 
. present or future life roles. It is also one in- 
which the career-oriented learning activity in- 
volves a realistic application ' of the skills they 
are learning to these present or future life roles. 
In the Career Exploration program they have oppor- 
tunities to practice these-'skills in real-life 
situations . ^ 

We believe that studen^ts'' learn best from speci- 
fic experiences from which they can generalize. 
By providing these specific experiences, 'Career 
Exploration gives students new information on 
which ta make/ef f ective decisions about their life 
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roles. These life role experiences rr.ay be borh 
sirulared and direct, but they must involve more 
than paper, pencils and books if they are to pro- 
vide the basis for valid judgments. Toe much of 
, the existing Cafeer Education effort is probably 
involved with information rather than experience, 
pro<5ucing vcuth who are "knowledge rich and 
experience poor. " 

Career Exploration is also a mieans of taking ad- 
vantage of the vast reservoir of com.m.unity re- 
sources w^hich should play a part m the education 
of our youth. For too long the potential of m.ost 
of the cor^'^unity has been ignored or forgotten. 

Every co'^r^unity can offer resources to give 
students experiences with most of the major life 
roles; occupational, family, citizen and leisure, 
even though some are much more limited than others. 
Our conception of comumunity resources m.ust become 
much broader in scope than the few traditional 
.industries or civic activities which have been 
visited by classes in the paSt. 

Although Career Exploration in some form takes 
place alm.ost continuously between kindergarten and 
adu-lthocd, a formalized emiohasis on exploration 
should bea 1 n 1 n m iddle school and continue through 
high school. At the' beginning of the middle 
grades, when career and self awareness and assess- 
ment, decision-m.aking, communication ,and informa- 
tion-seeking skills have been acquired, the Career 
Exploration program takes the student to situations 
in the classroom and the community to learn about 
various life roles firsthand. The knowledge stu- 
dents gain through these experiences forms the 
basis for their career decisions 'and career plan- 
ning. Their tentative decisions related to life 
roles are then further explored and implemented — 
through school and community e>^eriences during 
the high school years. Thus the comprehensive ' 
exploration of various occupational clusters and 
other life roles leads ±o successful placement in 
high school--in both coursework and community 
experience--and after graduation^ 

*1?wo powerful concepts are embodied in Career . 
Exoloration: education throuqh exoerience and 
commiunity participation. 
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In earlier times young people growing to adult 
hood learned about various life roles from family 
and community sources. Today many adults work, 
not only away from home, but even away from the 
res^idential communities where t^eir children are 
growing up. Consequent;.y today's children have 
little^ if any, chance learn through direct 
involvement and experience/ Their dominant envi- 
^ ronment i^ either the school or the informal 
society of their peers. 

Career, exploration can help fill this void' by 
providing opportunities for learning through 
experience. As a major component- of exploration, 
the .direct experience approach can supplement 
learning from books and more passive processes so 
that each will mutually reinforce the other* 

The building of an effective exploratory pro- 
gram, therefore,' requires 'coordination with com- 
munity agencies, industry and business, so that: 
(1) experiences can be developed and (2) the pur- 
poses of the experiences and the responsibilities 
inherent in these experiences are well understood 
by students, educators and community members* ' ' 
Organising the necessajry school and commulii.ty 
experiences can result in a better mutual>^nder- 
standing of the needs, purposes and feeli^igs of 
•both community ^and school people* . 

As schools move into the implementation of' 
Career Exploration, certain outcomes which are 
"consistent with the Goals and Performance Indica- 
tors of Career Development^ should be expected to 
occur* Among these are the following: 

Students will : ^ 

1* Learn that basic skills taught in the class- 
room are both applicable and essential, to 
the careers for/which they are preparing* 

2. Acquire information about personal charac- 
teristics of self and others. 

. ' <f ' 

3. Recognize self development as a life-long 
process , 

1 Reference Guide of Goals and P'efformance ' 
Indic'ators for Career Development , Michigan 
Department of Education: 1974 



4. Understand individual and group aspects of 
behavior, 

J* 

5. Acquire and apply interpersonal skills . 

6. Recognize educational alternatives and their 
applications . / a 

7. Ide.ntify and explore al^feirnative ocqupation- 
*al roles and settings,. 

^ / 

8. Identify and explore alternative^ leisure 
roles and settings. 

9. Identify and explore alternative family 
roles and settings. ^ . ^ ^ 

10. Identify and ^explore alternative citizen 
rales and settings. 

11. Interact with the community as learners and 
contributing members.* 

1^., Understand the nature of decision making. 

'13. Develop skills in the decision-making proc- ^ 
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14. .Acquirer skill in /identifying and evaluating 

options based on self assessment. 

15. Participate' i;1 career plannin'g.. , 

''16- Acquire kn9wledge and skills . necessary to 
implement 'career plans. 
/ . ■ 

17. Develop ^skills in monitoring progress on 
career ^lans . 

^ ' , \ ' - ■ 

18. Modify carfeer plans tro maintain consistency 
wirtlV changing career goals. 



* * This, autcome does not appear- in the current 

version of the Reference Guide . It is however, 

* felt to be worthy^ of direct attention, so it is 
.included here. In the future, it may "be includ- 
ed in the Reference Guide. 
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The charge for the school system is, of course^ 
to plan and deliver experiences to students which 
will result in achievement of thes'e outcomes. 
From experience, we know that one essential step 
will be to be to become more specific about thege 
outcomes. The Refere nce Guide' , available from the 
Department of Education, takes us a substantial 
distance toward this' objective. Experience has 
also .enabled us to identify several additional 
goals for the school system which, when met, will 
facilitate the exploration program. They are: • 

The schools will : 

1. Prpmote, identify and coordinate the us^ of 
community resources when planning and 
delivering ^earning experiences. 

. • 2. P-rovid,e direction 'and assistance to students- 
as they attempt, to put their career plans ^ 
into action during school and upon exiting 
from the school' system. 

3. Prepare staff to accept the development, 
exploration and implementation "by students 
of their individual career plans as an>impor- 
tant part of each one's responsibility? 
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PART. B: ^Tlffi CAREER -EXPLORATrbN PROGRAM • - 
•* ■ • ■ ■ 

• - * . 

.This section presents aMaodel eicploration pro- 
tZT is ^elt to be, the furthest 

advances in th^ state -of .1^/ art. * Schools are 
encouraged to -use this -moc?^! as they plan, develop, 
and try £iut their e^cploration |>rograms. They are 
also cautioned that this< model is not a proaen 
practice, and as testing and development contin- 
ues, changes in the model ^may" become necessai^. 

The Career Exploration program model iT pianned 
around three dVerlapping- stages of development, 
which will be described in the following orderi 

.1 

I* Preliminary stage '(Role aw'areness^)- 

; . Self awareness and assessment - 

• / Career awareness and assessment 

Decision^making skills. * ' 

Communication skills 
^ ,^ Information-seeking- skills- 

II. Experience stage (Role idenlrif ication and ^ ' 
exploration) 

• * * ♦ • 

Information on m^jor life role ar^as 
•Transition from classroom approach tg 

experience 'approach 
Hands-on experiences 

III. Planning s.tage- (Role participation) 

Career Planning ^ ' ' * ^ 

Goal flevelopmepf. 

Ideatificat;ipn- and , selection oi 
alternative^aths 
> ..Community resources utilization ' . 
Community placement • * *' * , 
Career readi-ness • *■ " ' 



. The above stages are pictured in Figure 1 
following. , . ' 
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PRELIMINARY 
STAGE . 



Awareness and assessment in both, the s^lf and 
career areas is a continuing, dynamic process 1 . 
•During the elementary and eariy middle school 
years "children will have experienced Vne ' eiemertts 
■ o-f career development through the infusion system. 
The components .of self awareness', career awareness, 
life r61e options awareness dnd Values awareness, 
and the jiecessary skills for communication, informa- 
^ tion seeking ai?d decision making wl.ll be/-taught 
within-, thfe structure of the existing cu/riculum. ■ 
Career development will be infused, or integrated, 
into reading or arithmetic, for example, through 
a change in approach to how it is taughi— *not as- *" 
a substitution of one subject for -another." 

Generally, ■ the transition from infused curricu- ' 
^^lum as the sole Career Education program to a ^Ca- 
reer Exploration program which -complements the* 
• continuing infu&ion of career de^rfelopment occurs 
•- . -between elementary and rtiiddle or junior .high schools, 
However, it must be' recognized . that somb students 
may be ready for exploration . earlier than grades 6 ■ 
or 7 -and some much later. Figure 2 indicates the 
contmua between -no knowledge or skills and com- 
plete understanding or skills on which any student 
might be found at any given point in his or 'her 
education. Although the components described are 
desirable prerequisites to the exploration progranj. 
It cannot be expected that students will have pro- 
gressed through the entire continuum by the time 
exploration begins. • r 
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STAGE I -COMPONENTS 
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knowledge 
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self awareness 
and assessment 


self 
understartding 
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■ 1 


no career 
knowledge 


^ career awareness 
and assessment 


useable 
career knowledge," 

1' 




dependence 


decision making 


independence 


* 


• 

• no skill 


communication skills* 


4 ' 

useable com- 
munication skil^SL 
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no skill 


\ . 

information-seeking 
skiJLls , 
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useab]j^ in forma- 
tionT;^'eking skills 
^/ ^ 1 
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Each component of Stage I* may be thDught pf as 
a continuous process^ in which students- update^ 
adapt and integrate what they^have learned about 
themselves or their life roles. As ne\v things 
are learned, that information is processed^ and- 
integrated into a new self assessment. All of 
the S.tage I components are impprt^nt as b^sic 
preparation for exploration or the major life 
roles. 

• In the preliminary- stage ofc Career Exploration, 
student^/ with teachers and counselors, sho^l4 
evaluate . thQir^ know-ledge and understanding on each 
of the ,^omtonents s}K>wn in Fig\dr-e 2. At this time 
a^di^i'onSlT'^^ttivities , individual studies or class 
room units ^ight be needed to enlarge di; refine 
these basic understandings in ordTer to* make be^t 
u^^ of Stage II, the experience stage/. Ufpon in- 
stallation .of the Preliminary Stage, a transition* 
will have begn made from the inftision process as 
the; sole Career Education delivery ^system, to the. 
.initiation of Career Exploration as a. separate 
system which bompiements the continuing ififusion 
throughout the remaining school yeats. 

Once *the stu8en^ has achieved reasonable aware- 
ness and assessment of self and*-careers , steps 
must .b^ taken to^pxepare for' exploration into 
various potenti^BE* career options. 

V 

An introdocti^tS ''to exploration might ihclude 
discussions of such ^estions as Why explore? 
What is a career? What are my opportunities? How 
viill I know what I have done? 

Learnin<5 about what a careeif is might include 
experiences to, ex'plore how, people spend time. It 
would poijit out that people do some things they 
like to do, they do thii^gs they don't like to do, 
and they tend to- do things they can do* well.. 
People engaged in a range of job, leisure, family 
and citizen' activities may be asked about how they, 
spend their time and whethei^ or not they like what* 
they do. ^ . \ 

\ f 

In the beginning activities in the Experience 
.^tag'e would be limited to ro'l^ playing or simulated 
experiences, * which wpuld help ouild student confir 
dence for actual experience in real-life^ situations 

V-10 , 
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A study of opportunities ghould lead to 
active but btief experiences in a wide variety of 
work roles. Experiences should be selected accord- 

_ -mg to a clustering system so as. to represent a wide* 
range of occupational groups/ and a se'ries of ex- 
• periences, both in-school and out-, should be de- . 

. veloped in -each of 12-15 clusters. The groups of 
experiences should allow students. to experience 
either first or. second hand a ra'nge of occupational - 
opportunities within the cluster and to explore 
the relationships among-' clusters . Several important 
work factors should be used to guide development of 
the experiences: work duties and responsibilities, 
work relationships, work environments,' work'skillsv 
■The emphasis should be on broadening, not narrow- 
ing. Students should con.t-tnually be stretched to 
see new oppprtytiitdes . 

The experiences should be spread throughout the • 
curriculum so that .students can 'experience widely 
and so thdt all facuKy become involved in this 
^section. This may be aoaomplished by assigning- 
certain clusters to certain subject -areas. • Experi-* 
ences should be designed to'reinforce subject 'area - 
skills as the skills are required by students to 
participate in the experience. 

What are my opportunities? included not only 
work roles, but also family, citizen and leisure 
type roles. Students will come to understand that 
certain types of wojrk are done by ^iffererrt people 
for different reason^: Painting & room is part of 
home and family responsibilities for a homeowner, 
but It IS a job for a painter; child care is a 
family responsibility for a parent, but a job ^or 
a ^hild care worker. Community experiences should ' 
be provided to g^ve students a' sound understanding 
of family, leisur.e and^citizenship rbles as well 
^s work opportunities. , 

^ In this way the Experience Stage provi'des a 
better base of information through experience irf ' 
^sch Qf the four major life rol«S*, it makes the 



A commonly used system is the 15 occupational 
clusters identified by the U. S. Office of 
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transition from the classroom 'approach to' experi- 
ences that tpodel the outside world, and it permits 
actual "nandsi on" experience in ^elected areas of 
the outside world. 

^ The question How will I know what I have done? 
may be, answered py helping stuj3ents ^ think about 
and record the experiences they have had in the 
past, as the beginning of a continuing reeording 
system for Career Exploration. Individual stu- 
dents* records will be essential for a coordinated 
ttogram of exploration throughout a student's 
school career. 



The Planning Stage ^is the third major part of 
the exploration model. ^ In the planning stage the 
student will h^ave opportunities to set goals and 
generate plans to reach them. VThile some of these 

-goals may be. related to school or personal matters, 
they should also involve initial- and tentative 
decis^ions about life roles, especially occupation- 
al interests. It is important, therefore, that 
this Stage. of exploration make use of and continue 

, the ^'Jcpansion of preceding experiences from Stages 
I arid II as a' basis for rational' choices. 

-• - . ■ ■ > ' 

While ^pJocessing and integrating previous ex- 
periences* students can gai^ additional ' understand- 
ing by exploring ^through existing school classes 
and in the community. Courses that are exploratory 
in nature, ^low individuals^ to try occupational and 
other roles with^ great intensity. For example, 
drama clashes put students into performing arts 
roles; ^industrial arts classes, into some,in^us- 

' trial'^roles ; journalism j^asses , into research 
roles. Courses that affc^rd good opportunities 
for in-depth exploration' aSh.ou Id be identified arid 

.utilized. * . *• 

, . Students should have the opportunity to utilize 
the community to learn about life and vrork roles 
which cannot be included in the school curriculum, 
A*^ portion of their school experiences should be 
spent in the community in -such activities as in- 
ternships, g2;oup observation, and actual work 
exDerienc.e. ^ ^ 
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Career 
readiness 



•placement as 
a tool and as 
a culmination 



^ To this end, they should be shown a full range 

^ of community resources and introduced to their use 
through active experiences. Besides business, in^ 
dustry ari^ labor resources, they may learn about 
professional careers, 'social agencies, chilc^ care, 

' > hom^making, religious* institutions^ governmental 
bodies and services, recreational activities or 
local politics. Community organizations like the 
Chamber of Commerce- may in many cases assist with 
arrangements to make such exploration possible. 

, ALthough many community coq^tacts will be arranged 
for studenis 'as part of the Qareer Exploration 
curriculum, -'it is also important that students 

■ learn how to recognize and use community resources 
to meet personal n^eeds both during school and 
throughout their lives. 

students preparing to implement career plans, 
should take the initiative to acquire the skills 
needed to accomplish their goals, in addition / ■ 
to the specific knowledge and* skills required fdr 
the chosen occupation, the 'individual may realize 
the rveed for dromraunication s>:i3.-ls in seeking' a job 
or acquiring exp^rienge. These may include letter 
N^ritmg, spea)«ing,^ listening, interviewing or even 
personal groortiing. Such skills may even be needed 
m order to arrange experiences in the community' 
. for the exploration of life roles. 

_ The role of the school is to assist the student 
in any way possible to carry career plans to frui- 
tion, however much they may change in the proces-s. 
The help may dome through coordinating access to 
community resources, assisting with pourses and 
curriculum selection, allowing credit for career 
pl-anning or providing irfdividual artd group ; 
counseling. ' - . • 

- / ' . '. 

Placement -psf students in school and community 
environments which facilitate the accomplishment * 
of, t}>eir goals!' is an important-, function of .the 
school. Placement is a means to reaching career 
.goals. But to. the school, placement is'^lso a - * ' 
final evaluatibh ,cff how well, in my cases, it 
has done in preparing the individual for his or 
her future. The, exploration program relies upon 
the placement function to provide the necessary 
community points of contact needed to help students 
create viable career plans and to prepare adequately 
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PART C: IMPLEMENTING CAREER EXPLORATION , 



Before a Career Exploration /program ^an have 
effective implementation, certain conditions must 
exist in the schools and community. These pre- * 
requisites are essential to the success of the pro- 
gramJf ^ 1 • . ' ^ 

I * * 

A high level of commitment [on the t^art of 
teachers and administrators will be -one, of the • 
most important ingredients., A mutual agreement 
that experiential education is impor{:ant provides 
the foundation fgrr exarnining ' the total community 
for learning sites and situations which miglit be 
matched with student interest. If the cooperation 
of tK*e community is to be obtained, administrators 
and teachers must demonstrate interest and support 
at a,ll times . * . j 

School board commitment7-tp explorai;ion, based 
upon an awareness of the proicesses to be employed 
and desiired outcomM. is a second "prerequisite to 
effective implementation. 'As representatives of 
the community as as *pf.^sons with influence 

in the community, boaVd meiribers^ can play a strong 
supporting rol-^ in establishing bommunity based ^ 
exploration sites and interpreting the program to 
the community. / ^ *. » 

A third prerequisite is the willingness within 
community agencies, business^ labor and industry 
to embark 'upon ^ pi^ogram tljat will require time 
an^ a level of involvement which may not be ini- 
tially understood by' either the school %or the com-^ 
munity. Indicat^ions Of the community's ability to 
respond to exploration can be secured through con- 
tacts with the chamber of commerce, unions, service 
clubs, citizen advisory groups and other organiza- 
tions functioning in the community. 

The fourth essential is the integration of the 
components of career development ^t all levels in 
the school. This prerequisite, which depends on 
the classroom teacher for imple'mentatioh, may be 
made throu'gh the infusicSn' process . 
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While Career Exploration programs, to becojne 
viable, must be adapted to local conditionte/ the • 
model is based upon some cansidera'tions which • • 
shoiild not *be ignored when changes or alternatives 
are considered. Tq aid in tne successful adapta- 
tion of the models it is ' important to keep these 
considerations in mind/ TheV are: 

1. E>qpJoi;ation opporttinity **should be nearly 

^ compreijjensive/ •-covering all^ possible careers. 

2. Exploration should prevent premature narrow-* 
ing by providing breadth in each student's 

^ exploratory program. 

>^3. After initial* breadth/ students should be 

able to narro^y their exploration based upon 
their interests . • • 

4. Exploration opportunity is essential in the • 
grades 7-12. 

5. On^ exploration program may not be able to ^ 
tneet the needs .of every grade level of all 
types of schools. 

• 6. An effective exploration program provides 
, ^ experience as well as information to the' 

learner. 

7. Exploration is for all students. * 

8.. Exploration should take place in real se-btirrgt" 
and processes--the involvement of the community 
ih the exploration delivery system provides 
th'e most direct source of real settings and' 
processes . • • 

9. Exploration should be guided by systematically 
^made decisions by the student with the aid 
iDf teachers, counselors, administrators, and 
others such as parents, friends and other 
community members.' 

'Some general cautions concerning the planning 
of Career Exploration programs have been offered 
as follows by experienced program developers: * ' 
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Do not design a program that prematurely 
narrows options for students* Narrowing 
begins in Stage III. 

Do not attempt ^to force too much into a 
single experience, i.e., a high school- 
exploration course . . 

Do not get away from an experience-based 
exploration by attempting to "teach" too 
much content. Content an(3 skills should 
be taught as they are needed to partici- 
pate- in the experiences • 

Do not design a program that isolates stages 
from each other, i.e.. Stage I discrete from 
Stage II. Overlapping ata^s are es-sential 
to meeting individual cfxfferences in career 
development. 
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The school or district beginning to plan a 
Career Education curriculum will find the Michigan 
Career Exploration \Model (Figure 3)* includes four- 
elements which may help to organize their think- 
ing. These are^ (1) the ioternal curriculum within 
the ^school, (2) the internal support systems with- 
in the school, (3) the external curriculum based 
in the community., and (4) the external support * 
^ systems of the community. Each of these will be 
defined, below -in relation to what they may in(?lude.' 



THE MICHIGAN CAREER EXPLORATION MODEL 




1. 

Internal 
Curriculufn 



2. 

Internal 

Support 

Systems 



In organizing; a Career Exploration curriculum, 
ipdividual -dist^^icts will make i51anning cl^x^isions 
based on their own jieeds and ciircumstarfces . The 
content of.tke-four maj6r elements may^e approached 
in various ways to utilize existing- personnel and 
resources most effectively. For example, for 
Stage I the elements listed under internal curri--- 
culum may be integrated into existing classes. 
In Stages li and III, jthese elements may need to 
be. covered ia a separate course, a series of 
courses, or a combination of new and existing- 
courses, while the infusion process continues' in 
other classes. Schools may b^so assess what is 
presently being taught in >he various Career Ex- 
ploration stages in rel^M.on to the following Com- 
ponents of the intern^^cu2;:riculum, so that suc- 
cessful present ac^tlvities may b^ woven into the- 
pattern of the'-fi^w curriculum. 
* 

1. Internal Curriculum 

a. Self awareness 

v^b. Career av;a'reness 

c. Career exploration . 

d. Life rol^ option^^wareness 

^ e. Communication 'glTill jDuilding 

f. Values awareness 

g. Information-seeking skill builditig 

h. Decision-rmaking skill building 

Support systems within the schools \^ich can 
provide substantial backing for the instructional 
functions of Career Exploration may include the 
following elements and services:, ^ 

2..* Interioarl^Support Systems ^ 



a . 



b. 



Assessment techniques (e.g. aj3titude 
measures, interest measures, self-, 
concept .scales) . Assessment in^tru-* 
ments such as OVIS and <3ATB might be 
Q^onsidered appropriate. 

Grpup guidance techniques, employed to . 
individualize .and personalize explora- 
tory activities. 
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c. 



Informationi systems, such as the Occu- 
pational Information System., to proviae v . 
students with in-depth 'information on- 
career areas' of personal interes-t. 

community liaison, which can provide' . 
assistance a* needed in placing students 
in appropriate exploration setting^. _ 
Procedures need to tee identified, ana 
coordination of school activj-ties tn re- 
lation to use. of community resources will 
be essential. Community agencies need 
to understand what to' ej^pedt .from the 
schools and what -their . roles m explora^ 
tion will include. 

A 'total guidance system is required..- 

' « » ^ . 

These internal support system elements will be 
housed in the school and should be articulated - 
with the other three components to support the- 
total exploration efforts 

' The external curriculunr compr'ises the total 
range of on-site, community experiences m which 
students' participate as part of Career Exploration. 
These may be -arranged for utilization m two mam 
categories as listed below. ^ ■ ^ 

■ 3. External Curriculum: '. » . . 

bn-site structured experiences focusing 
on student-identified interests artd goals 
and providing opportunities for examining 
tasks performed, life styles, represented, 
individual workef. background , etc.. This 
may be known^as "shadowing." ^ 

on-lite, "minimally structured experiences 
allowing a longer student-worker relation 
ship, possibly from three days to one or_ 
two months' duration. This /nay be termed 
an "internsjiip. " ' 
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•4. ' . • 
Externals 
Support 
Systems 



Persons 
responsible , 



4. External Su|>port systems': ' * . *- - 

a* Input pei;taining to resoufges availably. 
Information needs to be collected on a 
broad rang^ of resources. Local resource 
guides cduld^Bfe deve;Lopea. Organi^zation 
according to occupational clusters would' 
• be helpfulw. 'Help in identifying 5ind 
contacting' resources in the community - 
may be available fr6m: 



Advisory committees 
Unions 

X SeiVice clubs - . .. 

Chamber of Commerce • ^ ' 

Governmental offices ' . - 
Others. 

Establishment of procedores to spell out 
how students can be involved, what .skills 
can be accomplished, and the specific 
relationship of involved agencies with 
the exploration program. Advisory com- 
mitters may provide onf avenue -for making 
these determinations. , ' - 



C. 



People resources for use as speakers or 
xole models, or materials usable in the 
classroom. . ' ■ • 



Development of tjje Career Exploration curricu- 
lum will probably succ^eti-i^rst if it involves the 
.joint responsibilifejr^f various groups rather ^han 
becoming the proc/ram of any' given de^airtment. \ 
Afnong those who might participate' in the planning - 
are the following: ^ ^ ^ 

a. Program developers (probalDly a subcommittee '/ 
of tTie Career Education Steering 'Commifetee) 

b. > Instructional ^staff members 

'c. Guidance itaff members . 

< * • 

d. Career -Education coordinator ' ' 

^- Representatives of vocational or/othe2? advi-* 
sory- committees. , * 
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singe Career EOT)loration Will be in most cd&es 
'a new program, requiring the cooperation of every 
department or category of school personnel and 
askiTjg for extensive cooperation from members of 
, the community, it, is essential that representa- 
tives of all interested groups participate in' 
planning the curriculum* It raust be assumed that 
administrative suppdrt is present before planning 
Qan proceed, and the admin5%tration would probably 
be represented as» members of the Steering Commit-^ 
teev • , 

A flowchart of possible inapiementaf^ion steps ^ 
for Career Exploration is on the "follow ing , page 
(Figure^ 4) . It' may be helpful' as a process guide ^ 
for developing a Career Exploration program in-^ 
local*^ sclipool . ^ ' " ' 



Select CcxDrdixoartor and 
Steering Cosniittee 



1.0 



Identify Need for 
Career Exploration 
Program 



2.0 



no 



Siiminate progran plans 



Program Is Adeqiiate 
10.0 



Determine Adequacy of 
Program Elements for 



Each 


Stage 




Yes^ 


Stage 


I 

9.1 


Yes • 


Stage 




Yes 


Stage 


III 

, 9.3 



No 
No 
No 



I 



Evaluate Program 
•Elements for .Each 
Stage 



Stage 




Stage 


II 




8.2 


Stage 







yes 



Select Interested staff 
to Investigate What's " 



Available 



3.0 



.-Select Program -Developers 




•Student 4^ 2 






Staff '4.1 






Consiunity 
Re pr e s en ta t i v| s ^ 




4 


.0 



Implement Program 
Elements for Each 
Stage 



Stage 






^Stage 


II\ 




7.2 


Stage 


III 


7.3 



7.0 



Determine 
In-Service 
Needs of 
Program 
Developers 

5.0 



Develop Program 
Elements for Each 
Stage 



Stage 




1 ' 


Stage 


ij 

6.. 


2 


Stage 


Ill 
•6. 


3 



6.0 



FIGURE 4 : FLOWCHART OF POSSIBLE U-IPLEMENTATION STe'pS 

FOR CAREER EXPLORATION ' " 
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• Career Education and Career Exploration in 
particular will demand greater cooperation among 
instructional personnel than ever before. Those * 
individuals who have a dirept impact on siy^ierLts; 
teachers,., ^counselors, administrators apd community 
resource people, must work ,together--if the total ♦ 
exploration prograrrf is to develop and operate ef- 
fectively. * ' ^ , ' . 

A program so complex, which involves both 
fareer- Preparation and, Career Development aspects 
of the curriculum, isr likely to encounter prob-^ 
lems of management }^less provision is made^for"* 
efficient coordination. Planned coordination 
-will be essential, both for ,the functioning and 
iaieraction ^of the 'four cur;:iculum elements knd 
for the planning of courses, of study for t^e indi- 
vidual, student. 

An .essential aspect of coordination js^ll be 
the ^record keeping needed to assure every student 
a comprehensive CaPreer Exploration program. One 
management toQl which might be helpfu;L is the 
Occupational 'Cluster-Subject Area Matrix shown as 
Figure 5. This master matrix, which *shows the 
•coverage of cluste*rs by. subject areas, could be 
used to m9nitor. student experience and would show 
at a glance which clusters students have experi- . 
enced and in "which subject area, field they were 
initiated. It can also be used by curriculum de- 
velopers as a means'' of mapping progress in 'instr^uc- 
tibnal unit development. 
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.4)epending upon the school *s present orientation 
to Career 'Education/ varying a^qnts of prepara- 
tion will be^ required to develop an exploration 
program* Outlined below are ^ome^ of the activi- 
ties or processes .which teachers, counselors,' 
administrators^ students and community coooeratdrs 
may need- to^indertake in developing Career 
Explorationv . • • 

1. Assess present piractices in the light of 
career development needs • ^ 

2. Assess pupil readiness for exploration, 
based on achievement of Stage I skills. 

3. Assist in the assessment of student inter- 
ests, aspirations and aptitudes. 

4. Infase cluster oriented inf ormatit5'n and 
experiences into the regular program. 

' , * 

5. Use cluster-related Career Ewloration units 
in existing classes. 

6/ Acquire counseling and teaching skills and 
knowledge necessary to plan and 'conduct * \ 
Career Exploration activities^ includiag 
* community familiarization , career develop- 
ment theory, and others. - / 

7. 'Plan cooperatively with other school person- 
nel and community mefobers fn curriculum'* • 
design. * ^ 

8. Become skillful' In analyzing materials and 
community resources* 

* ^ . • * 

9. Become skill'ful in utilizing new 'materials 
that relate to appropriate clusters and/or 
utilizing appropriate apesource people. 

- 1. Test students for exploration readiness 
and interest areas. 



:ting- grouD qui- 



Develop expertness in con'ducting- groi?p g:u: 
daoce sessions, whether within or outside 
teguldr classes. 
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For 

administrators 



For community 
persons 



3. Contact community' supporters to explpre com- 
.munity* resources, organize procedures for 
obtaining cgmmunity assistance, and develop 
systematic techniques for recruiting,, train- 
ing and coordinating community instructors. 
« ■* »» • 

1. Facilitate the modifications necessary with- 
in the organization (grades/' schedules, 

.assignments) which will allow students to 
participate in exploratory experiences. 

2. Establish policies ^which will allow faculty 
to analyze community resources, recruit com- 
munity instructors, develop instructional 
materials , etc . ' 

3. Become knowledgeable about Career Education 
and communicate the philosophy and program 
to the school board. 

4. Er)LCour:age and facilitate faculty in-service 
directed toward cooperative efforts anci 
curriculum development. ^ 

1* Be wining .to serve either as a/resource 
J . person in the scht)oI or in a cotnmunity site. 

2., Provide technical assistance/ during curricu- 
lum development related to your field or 
experiences . ' • ^ 

3. Assist ^n identifying and recruiting other ^ 
commCanity sites and individuals. 

4. Assist in* identifying and procuring appro- 
priate i^nstructional equipment and materials. 



RESOURCE 
MATERIALS 



• There are many materials and people availalple 
,to help in the development of an. exploration pror- 
gram. One sCtrifce for these resources is rtie 
Career Explorai^ion research and development efforts 
of^the Department of Education.' These effprts, 
partly responsi*ble for the material in this guide, 
are also chared with the .responsibility of devel- 
^ oping sample cQ^rriculum materials and other re-y 
sources to aia^in the . dissemination and develop- 
ment Qf Career .Exploration. Much progress has 
been made 'tow^rd^this end. There are 'many units 
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already constructed which'will become available 
through the. department. A procedural guide is 
also under development. It is entitled "Designing 
and Using Simulations to Provide Care^er Exploration 
Opportunity . In the future/ other guides will 
become available in the areas of using community 
resources and providing work experience opportuaity. 

As these efforts progress, many persons at 
major universities will be trained as consultants.* 
For more information on these^ consultants please 
contact: 



CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIV.. 
Mt. Pleasant> Mich. 48859 
(517) 774-3208 ^ 



NORTJHERN MICHIGAN UNIV. 
Marquette, Mich. 49855 
'(906) 22^-2400 



eastern' MICHIGAN tfNIV. 
Ypsilanti^ Mich. 48197 
(313) 487-327<) 



^ UNIVERSITY CTF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich.' 48104 
(313) 764-'8424 . 



FERRIS STATE COLLEGE 
Big Rapids/ Mich. 49307' 
(61,6) 796-9971 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIV. 

East Lansing, Micl>, 48824^ 

(517) 355-9666 



WAYNE 'STATE UNIV. 
Aetroit, Mich. -48202 
^ (313) 577-1664 

WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIV. 
Ka'lamazoo/ Mich. 49001 
{6i6) 383-1690 



Additional information can be obtained from: 
Rober£ Weishan , Educational Consultant^ Personnel 
Development Unit^ Michigan Department of Education , 
Lan-sin^, Michigan 48904, (517) » 373-8626. 



Plans are underway to expand this participation 
to- other institutions. Ad. thi^ is doqe, addi- 
tional contact information will be provided. 

'3.x ' '■■ 
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